Introductory
then meets a situation when the changes it will recommend
are not such as can, in Bagehot's phrase, be "safely"
conceded by the party of property. That sense will inspire
in business men a lack of confidence which may well go so
deep as to provoke, as it provoked in 1931, a grave
financial crisis. Can representative government work if
one party to the political equation provokes by its policies
a situatiofi in which the economic stability of the society
is threatened?
As the issues are now set, in fact, the problem that
confronts us is the problem of whether our people is so
"fundamentally at one," as Lord Balfour put it, as to be
able to "afford safely to bicker." It is a test to which the
parliamentary system has not had previously to submit
It threatens the general sense of security; thereby, it
weakens the power of reason to maintain its empire over
men's minds. The great characteristic of the previous
period has been the general ability of each party to accept,
without undue difficulty, the legislation of its predecessor,
because this left undisturbed the foundations of the State.
The perspective that now comes into view is one in which
this characteristic can hardly obtain. Neither in the
diagnosis nor in the cure for our difficulties is there any
basic agreement between parties; and the remedies pro-
posed by Socialists seek nothing so much as the trans-
formation of the State. Not that only. They insist that
necessary ameliorations must accompany the process of
transformation. From the standpoint of a capitalist
society, the bill of costs for these is a staggering one; as
in 1931 its impact is the disturbance of business confidence
and the prospect, above all in a time of economic difficulty,
of budgetary disequilibrium. Are the psychological strains
and stresses of such a programme not greater than a
system of representative democracy can bear? If they are,